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TO PROVIDE TEACHERS WITH INFORMATION FOR USE IN 
negotiation WITH BOARDS OF EDUCATION, DATA ON FRINGE BENEFITS 
AND WORKING CONDITIONS FROM 415 OF THE 600 SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
IN 48 states that ENROLL AT LEAST 6,000 PUPILS ARE PRESENTED. 
FRINGE BENEFIT INFORMATION COVERS SICK LEAVE, PERSONAL OR 
EMERGENCY LEA>E, SABBATICAL LEAVE, SEVERANCE OR TERMINAL PAY, 
AND INSURANCE PROGRAMS. WORKING CONDITIONS DISCUSSED INCLUDE 

Duty-free lunch periods, teacher aides, length of school year 

AND SCHOOL DAY, AND ASSIGNED HOUR^ PER TEACHER PER DAY. AMONG 
THE MAJOR FINDINGS WERE (1) 60 PERCENT OF THE SCHOOL SYSTEMS 
ALLOW 10 DAYS OF SICK LEAVE PER YEAR, AND 15 PERCENT ALLOW 15 
days, (2) 58 PERCENT PROVIDE A FULLY PAID PERSONAL OR 
EMERGENCY LEAVE, (3) 70 PERCENT OF THE EARNED SABBATICALS 
WERE NEVER GRANTED, IN THE 219 SCHOOL SYSTEMS THAT PROVIDE FOR 
PAID SABBATICALS, (4) ABOUT 10 PERCENT OF THE SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS HAVE PROVISIONS FOR SEVERANCE PAY, (5) 42 PERCENT 
OFFER hospital INSURANCE, AND (6) 59 PERCENT OF THE 
elementary schools, 65 PERCENT OF THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS, 

AND* 67 PERCENT OF THE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS HAVE A 30-MINUTE, 
DUTY-FREE LUNCH PERIOD, (7) 41 PERCENT OF THE SCHOOL SYSTEMS 
HAVE SOME TEACHER AIDE PROGRAM, AND (B) 190 DAYS dF TEACHER 
attendance is generally contracted for. (LC) . 
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PART I 



FRINGE BENEFITS 



SICK LSAVB PROVISIONS 



Responses from 413 school systems in 48 states ^nd the Dis- 
tnct of Columbia ^showed all school systems provided fully*paid 
sick leave for their employees. Although a broad range existed 
among states and within some states, the most common yearly allow- 
ances were 10 days and the mode of accumulative leave was un- 
limited. State laws govern most of these 'provisions to the extent 
of setting mandatory ^minimums; subsequently, state laws are the 
major factor in clarification of sick leave beWits. 



YEARLY SICK LEAVE 

Of the 413 school systems enrolling 6,000 students or more, 
60% allowed lO^days per year. The next most common provision 
was 15 days, which comprised 15% of the sample. The remainder 
of the Responses (except those who listed a combination of sick leave 
days with full and half pay) were scattered from one day to un- 
liinited and represmited, separately, only^ a negligible amount. (Six 
per cent of the responses were grouped below 10 days sick leave. 
5% ranged from 11 through 14 days, and V/ 2 % gave more than 15 
days). Eleven' per cent of the school systems provided for a yearly 
number of sick days with full pay and additional sick leave with 
half pay. These ranged from a system with five days at full pay and 
five days at part pay to another having 200 days at full pay and 100 
days at part pay. 

■ /- ■ . ■■ , .. 

CUMULATIVE SICK LEAVE 

The most conunon accumulation of leave was unlimited* repre- 
senting 31% of the 385 districts responding to this question. Sixteen 
per-cent of the school districts allowed 90 days and each of the 
remainder amounted to less than. 10% of the total (60 days, 5%; 
100 days, 4%; 12P days, ^%; 150 days, 4%; 180 days, 5%). Twenty 

{ ler cent of the responses ranged from five days to 200 days accumu- 
ated sick leave with none of the <iategories represnting more than 
2% of the tqtal responses. Only 5% gave a combination of* full pay 
and part pay. 

STATE INFLUENCES 

State legislation in this area promotes uniformity among the 
school distri^s in a state. Kentucky has a state law that fprbids 
a school eystem to allow more than 20 days sick leave accumula- 
tion. New Jersey, California, and North Carolina laws require Un- 
limited sick leave. Some mandatory minimums are: 

f) 
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state 






Yearly^ 



Cumulative 



Alabama 

Connecticut 

Florida 

Illinois 

Indiana 

New York (Excl. NYC) 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Tennessee ^ 

Washington ^ 



9 

15 

10 

10 

10** (then 7) 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 



45 

90 

120 * 

60 

90 

150 

100 

Unlimited*** 

40 

180 



®i!**7’* **• •chool year 

uniy^oO CM DO used in one school yesr ~ . 

rc Federation of Teachers supports a minimum o1 

To days per year with unlimited accumulation of sick leave days. 

Personal or Emergency Leave 

. A total of 240 (58%) school systems provide for fully-paid 
personal or emergency leave, 147 provide none, and 26 give no 
response from a total of 413 school systems. The question asked 
fronrstek"leav? include this kind of leave if it were deducted 

per cent of these leaves are .given automaticmlv 
38% require “suitable reasons/’ and 4% require reasons forborne’ 
leaves but grant automatic le^es for others. ; ® 

***?*!u frequency eiists for the number of leaves allowed 

fa? this is not significant due to simi- 

lar distributions as shown below: 



Number of Days 



1 

2 

3 

5 

6 

(10 Others) 
(No Response) 

Total 



Number of Respondpii^ 



35 

48 

48 

43 

20 

38 

8 

2^ 



as to the number of leaves that are really 
w- local AFT l^esidents reveaU 

opinions concerning the “automatic** phase oi 
school policies regarding personal or emergency leave. ^ ■ 

^I'l^loined for reasons of Mlness or injury. 
For those teasers who must ottendL funeralSy appear in jcourt 
l^^^^oss, change residenae, or miss ^hool for similar 
compelling reasons, deduction of needed sick leave seems unfair. 
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Sabbatical Leave 

DEFINED 

A distinction exists between a sabbatical leave and a leave 
of absence; the former is paid, the latter is not. This section includes 
only those leaves with pay and so labeled “sabbatical.” / 

V. INTRODUCTION \ 

Of the 413 responding school systems, each enrolling 6,000 
students or more, a total of 58% had provisions for i>aid sabbatical 
leave. These 242 school systems are categorized by. size in the fol* 
lowing table: r 



Enrollment 


Number of 
District Responses 


Number Having 
^ Sabbaticals 


> 

% 


*dver 25,000 


83 


/ 53 


63 


12;000-24,999 


120 


69 


57 . 


6,00011,999 


210 


. 120 


57 


Totals 


413 


242 


58% 



ELIGIBILITY 

' Almost 75% of the school systems Ranting sabbatical leaves 
for study or travel require seven years prior service. Generally, this 
means consecutive years service in that particular School <^trict. 
The other service requirements range from four years, as in Colum- 
bia. Mo., and Fairfax Cpunty, Va., to 12 years in New Orleans and 
St. Tammany Parish, La., for a full-year sabbatical. A sabbatical 
Tor rest or .health reasons generally requires 15 or 20 years service in 
the dislxict. There are no significant differences among sizes of 
school systems on this regulation. 

BASIS FOR' GRANTING SABIkATICAL 
Over half of those districts reporting sabbaticals use 9 percen- 
tage of ce^fied personnel as a basis for granting such leaves. These 
are divide almost equally between 1% or 2% bases. Less than 
< 20% of the remaining school systems have more lenient allowances, 
ranging fi^m 3% to 10% of the certified personnel. (New York City, 
with 10%, has the highest^ percentage rate, although these are 
semester leaves only. One-yem* leaves are available in New York City 
for rest only.) The following chart shows the various methods for 
determining the number of leaves to be ghmted: 



^ Basis for 'Grant / 


Responses 


. 


Percentage of Certified Peraonnel 


126 


52 


Fixed Number of Staff 


37 


15 . 


Fixed Budhet Amount 


9 


4‘ 


Arbitrary Selection by the Superintendent 




and the Board of Education . 


39 


16 


No Response or Non-Classifiable 


; 31 


13 


Totais 


,242 


100% 
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^ SALARY DETERMINAnON 

School systems that provide for sabbatical leave usually pay 
tedchers in one of two ways: (1) half of the regular saiary, or (2) 
the difference between the teacher’s regular salary and the salary 
of the substitute. There are many variations to the second ^metho'd 
such as guaranteeing the teacher a' minimum amount of money or, 
conversely, limiting the amount of money that the teacher can earn. 

Three-fourths of the responding school systems pay the teacher 
one-half^o^the employee’s scheduled salary, ’Not one school district 
allowed full pay for a full-year sabb’aticdl, but 10% would give fuU 
pay for one semester. A few districts allowed ^/4 of the regular 
salary for a one-semeSter leave. 

APPLICATION BATES 

School systems vary considerably in their deadline dates for 
submitting a sabbatical ,applicatioH. The months from November to 
■ May, inclusively, were* equally quoted, while the other five months 
were rarely or never cited.. - 

REGULATIONS ON RlETURNING TO THE DISTRICT 
A total of 82% of those school systems responding to thii^ 
question required those teachers returning from a sabbatical leave 
to remain, in the school system for one or two years, or else forfeit 
-sabbatical leave salary. Fifteen per cent had a three-year regulation. 

w HOW THE ABSENCE IS COUNTED 

Almost all districts having sabbaticals gave full credit to the 
teacher for the year of absence, particularly in reference to salary 
increments, retirement credits, tenure, sick leave accumulatioil, and 
seniority. 

SABBATICALS GRANTED DURING 1965-1966 
Superintendents from* 219 school systems who answered this 
question said that 2,589 sabbaticals were gj»nted during the 1965-66 
school year. This may sound like af large number, but it fell far 
short of the “available” number of sabbaticals. 

The number of sabbaticals available to teachers in the 219 
„ school systems totaled 8,329. Ip other words, nearly 70% of tho*- 
“available” sabbaticals were never granted in these school systems. 

There were only 15 of the 219 school districts that actually 
granted their own maximum number of allowable leaves. 
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The AFT“ has t> long suppoHed the policy of sabbatical leaves 
for study, travel, or other reasons with not less than full salary for 
a half-y^dr ayd half -salary for a full year. In addition,, teachers 
should retain thosi^ full pension benefits and salary rights to which 

ty acker been entitled in regular ernploymeht, and 

,the teacher should be guaranteed return to Jiis regular position 
and place of employv^nt unless a change is made by mutual consent. 

, There were several implications of this study that stemmed 
ftom tjie small nunf^ker of teachers who actually took a sabbatical. 
Obviously, many tedphers never even request a sabbatical leave. 
More iinportantly, idhy? Perhaps a number of reasons can be in- 
ferred 

The average salary of all teachers for 1965-66 is $6,500. Ac- 
cording to the Department of Labor, this is an “adequate hut 
Modest” sum for 6 family of four in the urban centers. Give a 
teacher Imlf that amount to study or travel and part of the questicn 
has been answered. 

Second, some teachers disqualify themselves by changing 
. schooVdisMcts. Since normal ■eligibility requires seven consecutive 
years in the same school system, a number of teachers may never 
qualify for a leaVe. It is hard. to understand Udiy a teacher is for- 
bidden to transfer his cumy/lative years of experience to other school 
systems. If the purpose of a sabbatical is to better eguip the tedcher 
to teach, then it follows that the sabbatical would benefit any school 
system which employed these persons.. And to penalize a teacher 
for moving to another school system appears inconsistent with 
current trends of occupational and residential mobility. 

. I . . • . • 

Third, the deadlines for applying are unrealistic. How can a 
teacher have his travel itinerary completed six to nine monihs prior 
to his scheduled departure? Or how can a teacher know his course of 
study, the institutioni to be attended, etc., if he hasn*t been accepted 
by an institution yet? Or further, how many teachers know months 
in advance gjhether or not they can even afford a sabbatical? 

If a school district budgets for 2% of the faculty or seps aside 
$5Q,000 for sabbaticals, then the early deadlines only serve as a 
form of harassment. If the money has been budgeted, it behooves 
the administration to see that it is used. 
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Severance 6r Terminal Pay 

••;■.’•■' ■ '.:■ 

Schpol systems in 17 different states have severance or terminal 
pay provisions. This type of fringe benefit should not be confused 
with state retirement systems. Severance pay means that sudbhool 



upon accumulated unused sick leave, years of teaching service, a 
combination of the two, or a flat cash grant upon leaving the employ* 
ment of the school district. * K 



such a provision: 



Enrollment 


Respondents 


Yes 


■ . - % . 


Over S5,006 

. » - » * 


83 , 


14 


17 


12,000-24,999 


120 


18 


V ^ . 


0,000-11,999 


210 


11 


5 


Total 


^ 41S' 


43 


10% 

s 



was 



the only state where the benefit was widespread. Most school 
systems (86%) base the severance pay upon unused sick leave. A 
teacher could receive a considerable sum of money if sick leave 
accumulation were unlimited, but in, states where unlimited sick 
leave is common, severance pay is illegal. 



In states where severance pay is legal, school systems generally 
give % to V 2 of the^daily rate of pay times a maximum number of 
accumulated unused sick leave days. ' ' 

. •>- - » . '.-.i ■ * • ',■> . * ■ 

, Perhaps it would be more feasible to pay teachers on the basis 
of years service' in the school system. The American Federation of 
Teachers recommends five days severance pay for each year of 
teaching experience. 

• * 

Teachers should be encouraged to remain at home when they 
are ill. Many teachers attend school to niaintain their accurnukdion 
of sick leave even thorigh they are sick. ^ 
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Hospitalization and Life Insurance ; 

In a separate APT study of 586 school systems enrolling 6,000 
students or more, it was found that 53% of the sample offered some 
kind of insurance program. These j^up plans included hospital or 
health, mescal-surgical, major memcal, health and accident, disa- 
bility, and lifa insurance j>rOgraq(is. The majority of these school ° 
systems dd^not contribute toward premium payments, although this 
/ varies considefably according to sizes of school systems and the type 
' of coverage offered. But the trend indicates increased coverage and, 
more of the total premium being shared by the school Sstrict. 

The following tables will show the distribution by size of school 
system for the two most popular coverages — hospitalization and 
life insurance.' 

flUMMARY ■>- HOSPITALIZATION COVERAGE 

A total of 42% of the 586 school systems offer hospitalization 
insurance to employees, and 4% extend this coverage td the entire 
family. -School districts pay part or full coverage in % of these 
districts, with the largest school systems acceptihg the greater, 
responsibility. 



HOSPITALIZATION 



Syttems 

BnroUmeat Reportiac 


Systems 

with 

Plen 


Fer 

Ceat 




Sf ttms Pajlac 
for Rmiiloyee 


Systems 
for V 




Over 25,000 








nrn 

-N 




Partial Pay 

S ' % 


Full Par* 
Pay tialPaj 


109 


50 


46 


15 


(14) 


28 


(26) 


1 


1 


12,000-24,999 


. 166 


69 


42 


24 


(14) 


29 


(17) 


0 


6 


6,000-11,999 


311 


129 


41 


37 


(12) 


61. 


(20) 


3 


11 


Totals 


586 


248 


42% 


76 


(13%) 110 


(20%) 


4 


18 



SUMMARY — LIFE INSURANCE 
A total Of 18% of the school systems offer life insurance on a 
grouD basis, with 15% paying part or all of the premium. Under 
most of these plans, coveraf^e amounts to only $1,000 to $3,000 face ' 
value, and in onlv a negligible number of districts is it extended to 
^ the employees* dependents. Again, the larger school districts parti- 
cipate more significantly than the smaller schml systems in these 
insurance programs. \ 



LIFE INSURANCE 



■atoRaieBt ' 


Sjiteau' 

R^rtlac 


Snteaia 

with 

Plaa 


Per 

Gnt 


Sjtteau Payiag 
for RaiMojoe 


^steaif Piylag 
for Faaub 


Over 25,000 










Partial Pay 
N « % 


mu Par- 
Pay tlalPay 


109 


31 


28 


8 (7) 


19 


^17) 


0 


0 


12,000-24,999 


166 


30 


18 


10 (6) 


12 


(7) 


0 


0 


6,000-11,999 


311 


46 


15 


16 (5) 


23 


(7) 


0 


3 


Totals 


586 


107 


18 


34 (6%) 54 


(9%) 0 


3 
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. PRiVATE COMPANIES AND PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEMS 

In a 1963 sampling of 752 companies, the Bureau of Labor. 
Statistics (BLS) found that over 90% of the companies provided life 
insurance and hospitalization (including medical and surgical bene- 
fits) for their nonproduction employees; 60% provided major medi- 
cal ^coverage; 50% had sickness and accident insurance, and over 
9p%\paid toward pension or retirement l^npfitsi,f 
^<^d ^or company contributions. 

I vnie BLS also describes these plans as a per cent of basic 
> aalanes, as fdllows: . / 



Nonproduction Workers, 1963. t.S. Department of 
Documents, Govemiiient Printing Offlce, 



Benefit 



Per Cent of 
Basic Salary 



Retirement programs 7.4 

Life insurance, accidental death and dismemberment ' » 

insurance, and death benefits .9 

Hospitalization, surgical, and medical plans, and 

sickness and accident insurance ; 1.6 

The above table does not take into account employee contribu- 
tions. 



If we apply these rates to the average teacher’s salary in school 
systems enrolling 6,000 students or more for 1965-1966, $7,237, as 
computed by the AFT .^Research Department, then it can be seen 
what the fringe benefit practices of public education would be if 
comparable to private industry. / 



Retirement plans .. @ 7.4% of $7,237/= $535.54 

Life insurance @ .9% of 65.13 

Health plans @ i.6% of 7,237 = 115.79 



In many states the employee has the option to choose, or is 
automatically covered by. Social Security. If, this is the case, the 
employee may receive a contribution by his employer for the amount 
of $277.20 credited to his Social Security account (4.2% x $6;600— 
the maximum for 1966-1967). Otherwise, the employer generally 
contributes a muph smaller amount toward the employee’s retire- 
ment fund. 1 

Regarding life irtsurance and hospitalization, very few school 
systems offer a comparable package. The AFT recommends fully- 
paid insurance for teachers by the board op education, the kinds of 
insurance to be decided by the teachers. . “ 
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PART II 

L 

WORKING CONDITIONS 



r Dutf-free Luik 

llie AFT believes that all teachers should be allowed a mini- 
mum of 30 minutes for lunch, free of any supervisory or adminis- 
trative duties^ In an effort to determine the number of school sys- 
tems that have met< this minimum standard, the survey question 
asked for a division by elementary, junior high school, and senior 
high schools, and whether 100% of the teachers at each level were 
given at least 30 minutes of duty-free lunch time. 

Results show that 59% of the elementary schools have a 3Q 
minute duty-free lunch period, as compared with 65% for junior 
high/ and 67% for senior high. By size of district, systems having 
25,000 students or more are the most progressive with 69% having 
a 30-minute duty-free lunch period. A complete classification with . 
appropriate percentages is shown below: 

S 1 



Duty-Free Lunch Period * 





Over 25,000 
Students 


12,000-24,999 

Students 


6,000-11,999 

Students 


« 

Totals 


• 1 


N 


Yes 


% 


N 


Yes 


% 1 


1 M 


Yes 


% 


N 


Yes 


% 


Elem. 


68 


40 


58 


102 


55 


53 


160 


102 


63 


330 


197 


59 


J/H. 


57 


43 


75 


100 


60 


60 


154 


102 


66 


311 


205 


65 


H/S./ 


70 


52 


74 


103 


62 


60 


161 


111 


68 


334 


225 


67 


Totals 


195 


135 69% 


305 


CO 

uc 


475 


315 66% 


975 


627 64% 






*The hlfh number (N) of resmnses is due to counting for each level of schooling 
within a school district/ If a schod system had elementary. Junior high, and senior high 
schools, it would be counted three times. 

One out of every three school systems stiU does not have all 
teachers on a 30-minute duty-free lunch periCNd. Many schools do 
not have any^eachers on a duty-free lunch hour; this is most typicsil 
in the South. 
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Teacher Aides 

Due to the trend to reduce the number of* non>teaching duties 
of teachers and to provide more time for professional teaching, 
various school sj^ems have hired Or 'Utilized' non*teacher personnel 
to assist in the educational enterprises. The title of teacher aide has 
been popularly used to describe these lay people, although much of 
their work only indirectly benefits the teacher. 

Under Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act Of 1965, among other tilings, federal funds were made available 
to encourage school districts to hire teacher aides. Some school sys- 
tems have already hired lay people to work in the schools; others 
are presently waiting for approval of their applications. X few 
school systems have made use of the Neighborhood Youth Corps 
program. 

Duties of the teacher aide vaiy widely; the more popular uses 
are related to clerical or supervisory functions. Some of these teacher 
aides supervise children in pre-school classes, libraries, buses, play- 
grounds, cafeterias, and study halls. Others relieve English teachers 
by reading theme papers, and are known as “lay readers.” Others' 
type tests or record grades, hand out milk, collect monies, or work' 
with special education students. * 

A study of 413 school systems shows that 41% of the school 
systems have some kind of teacher aide program, althou^ the vast 
majority employs just a few people. Of the 173 school systems whic^ 
have the program, a total of 5,842 persons are working part-time 
or full-time in 35 different states and the District of Columbia. Over 
half of these teacher aidesrwork in school systems with 25,000 or 
more students. And over half of pll teacher aides assist in the ele- 
^mentary schools. . 

» ' * , 

These fibres do not include the City of New York because 
its sdiool officers compute data on the basis of hours worked per 
week. Latest figures show 21,725 hours per week in tfie secondary 
schools, 14,000 hours in the junior high schools, and 12,000 hours 
in the elementary schools. This reverse composition, as compared 
with national figures, may be due to the many special schools on the 
secondary level in New York City. The most advanced collective 
bargaining agreement for teachers in the nation undoubtedly 
accounts for the immensity of the New York City teacher aide 
program. 
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Most of the states are just beginning to utilize teacher aide 
progiems, although California, New York, niinois, Midiigan, Waili- 
ingtra, Oregon, and Florida have relatively udde^read use of 
teacher aides. A distribution by sdze of school is shown below: 



* 


Teadier Aides 




0 ' 




students ; . 


Systems, Elem. 


J.H. 


H.S. 


totals 


io 


25,t60 aiid ever 


. 4S . 1,881 


577 


761 


3,810 


55 




50 708 


. 180 


.177 


1,059 


16 


6,0e0-lt»999 


70 t m 




519 


1,564 


87 


Toiab 


173 3,3d0 


1,085 


1,457 


5,848 




Percent 


57 


.18 


85 




100 



INTERPRETATION 

Many teachers never have assistants even when their school 
employs them. Such assistant^ ore often ^verted to central office 
use or perform tasks that may , improve certain conditions within a 
school, but the great mass of teachers is not relieved of the tra- 
ditional, InenUd, nondeaching burdens. ^ 

.Perhaps the best example of a useful. teacher aide function is 
that of English lay reader^ This' kind of assistance has long been 
nee^d hy the most overworked class of teachers in the public 
schools. H^ever, for. those English teachers who are fortunate to 
have efficient help, the decrease in outside work hours probably 
reduces their work- load only to a parallel with other teachers. 
AddiHoml reduction of those extra hours is needed tO' allow ex- 
pertise to flourish in the classroom. 

Some school systems (admittedly so) only use **tegcher aide^* 
when^‘ classes become too large** or “when classes get ov^ 40.** So 
a teacher aide in a grossly overcrowded classroom tends to increase 
the work of the regular teacher, not reduce it. 

Vj ■ ■ • , 

Ten more students means 10 more toiplan for, give individual 
attention to, discipline, test, grade, record, and evaluate^plus 1% 
more ulcers per year. And this situation fosters the use of teacher, 
aides to perform teaching tasks. Extreme caution should be exer- 
cised to see that no teaching "is performed by^ nourcerUfleated 
perspnnel. * ” , 

■ ’■ ■ ' ■ ! ( 
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Length of School Year 

Lengtii of school year for teachers can be measured in several 
different ways. One can measure: (1) the total number of days a 
teacher can be required to work which generally amounts td 10 
months total time; (2) the maximum number of teacher attendance 
days for which regular pa^ is granted; (3) the number of teaching 
and nomteaching^ays that a teacher is required to be on duty; or 
(4) the actual number of teaching days with pupils in attendance. 

For this particular study ilhmber 2 above was used. This figure 
is the maximum number of days that a teacher can be required to 
teach, under the contract salary, for the school year 196^-1966. 
It is the only figure that is known in advance of terminating a school 
year except number 4 which excludes teacher duty on non-teaching 
days. 

Resulte indicted that state legislatures and boards of educa- 
tion generally choose the number of attendance days for teachers 
in multiples of five. The most common were 180, 185, 190, 195, and 
200 days. 

The majority of school systems with student enrollment under 
25,000 tends to Choose 19Q days or less for a contract year. School 
systems with over 25,000 students generally contract for 190 days 
or more. 

' The distribution ranged from 175 day^to 202 days, and from 
the total of 379 responses, there were fojfchighly* significant pla- 
teaus, as follows: 

180 days=16% of total^responses . 

185 days=16% of total responses 
190 days=17% of total responses 
200 days=12% of total responses 



There is ample evidence to show that various states and many 
boards of education have steadily v^ittled away the seemingly for- 
gotten three-month summer vacation. Teachers are now called upon 
to teach well into June, and for some school systems, all of June. 
Just this last year the State of Illinois added five more days for the 
teacher in case inclement weather or “acts of God” close the schCols. 

* These days would be with no extra pay. If the fonner law had been 
retained,, teachers would have ha4 to be paid for any attendance 
teyoi^ 180 days. Now the teawhere in Illinois can be forced to work 
five extra days at no extra pay? What other “profession” /is subject 
to such treatment? ' • 
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Length itf the School Day 

^ The question was «sked,'“How many ^ours are there in a con- 
tract day for academic teachers?” This was clarified as the total 
hours between the required time to be at school in Jthe morning and 
leaving time in the afternoon. The answers do not mdutte coaching 
hours or other extracurricular time, but they do include preparation 
penods and luiich periods. ; 

The responses ranged from five to eight hours per day and 
were rategorized by quarter hours (5%, etc.): The following 
data show those catecrnriPQ wifli fliA ^ ^ 




Elementary 

(N-,72) 

Total 


Honrs Per Day 


N 


m Auuirc 

% of Responses 


■ 

IVi • 


15 . 

19 

34 


21 

2£ 

47% " 


Junior High 


,.7 


10 


16 


(N— — 61) 


7% 


15 


25 




8 


-2 


11 


Total 


% A 


32 


52% 


Senior High 


6 


9 


T2 — 


(N— .78) 


7 


15 


•Rm# 

19 




■ 7% 


18 


22 


... 


. 8 


-2 


12 - 


Total 




51 




65% 



... ^ 

School Systems with 12,000-24,999 Students 



i^fa«juuj.pjiipi 



.1' ■* - 

Elementary 
(N— 107) 

Total 


Hours Per Day 


N 


% of Responses 


- m: 

. ■ 7 ■ 

7% 

8 


11 

21 

26 

11 

09 


24 

*20 

24 

10. 

64% 


Junior High 


7 


25 


25 


(N--102) 


7% 


20 


20 




* 


16 


11 


Total 




61 


60% 


Senior High 


7 


20 


20 


102) 


7% 


24 


24 


a 


8 ’ 


17 


11 


Total 




i 61 


60% 
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Assigned Hours Per Teacher Per Day 




1. Almost 50% of all teachers in school systems with 6>000 or 
more..5tudents have more than 5% hours of assigned duty 
per day. 

2. ^ the average, the larger the school district the more 
houris ^each teacher will have to work. An exception can 
be made for the very large school systems where teachers 
work fewer hours per day but more days per year. 

3. Elementary school teachers have the most assigned time per 
day and the amount of assigned duties decreases the higher 
the level of schooling. 



Assigned Hours Per Teacher Per Day 



Enrollment 


Elementary 


Junior Hi^ 


^nior High 


Totals 


5% More 
or than 
less SVt 


5'A More 
or than 
less 5^ 


5% More 
or than . 
le^ 5% 


More 
or than 
less SVt 


N N 


1 N N % 


N N % 


N N % 


25,000 or moKi 


25 39 (61) 


31 32 (51) 


38 33 (46) 


94 104„ (53) 


12,000-24,999 


42 61 (59) 


60 - 43 (42) 


66 41 (38) 


168 145 (46) 


'6,000-11,999 


68 91 (57) 


88 76 (46) 


96 65 (40) 


252 232 (48) 


Totals 


135 191 (59) 


179 151 (46) 


200 139 (41) 


514 481 (48) 



V . 

EXPLANATION 



One school system could be counted three times if all three 
levels of education were offered in that school district. This ex- 
plains -the high number of responses. 

Aux ^^^-Stady ^PP©ars to refute the prior study on the length of 
the schwl day because the higher the level of education, the longer 
the ^hcwl i^y.,Howev^, the results are clear. and many elementiuy 
and junior high school teachers would concur that these figures are 
misle^in^ More important, they ask how much time must be 
expended for administrative, supervisory, and teaching duties dur- 
ing the school day? 



The elementary school teacher and many junior high teachers 
are teacnug in self-contained classrooms. They are required to super- 
vise lun^r(Mm«^and pjlayground activities and to take part in many 
other school i^ograms. The high school teacher normally has a 
fiv^lass sQl^ule with a homeroom and perhaps a study hall 
assignment.* But the high school teacher generally Has one free 
prej^ration period per day, wheteas 60% of fte elementary school 
teachers (from 322 school systems) have no free, period at all. 

• to the beliefmf manv educators, elementary and 

junior high school teachers ai*e assigned more supervisoryt admihis* 
1 and teaching houre per day in spite of the fact that the 
length of their school day is shorter: ■ 

‘ ‘ , j* ' . . 
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AFT Research Reports, 1965-1966 




Survey of Teachers’ Salarjes, September, 1965. A comprehensive 
survey bf teachers’ salaries in 700 school systems with enroll- 
ment of 6,000 students or more. (Publication No. 84, $1.50 for 
non-members, 35 cents for members.) ' 

> - : . : ■ ■ 

Take Three Giant Steps Forward. A description and analysis of the 
first three titles of the Elementary and Secondary Education^ 
Act of 1965. (Publication No. 176, $3 per hundred.) 

^,AFT Negotiates BesthiA comparison of feathers’ salaries in the 20 

V largest school systems. Each school system is identified by the 
teacher Organization that represents it. (Publication No. 175,; 
$2 per hundred.) - 

Administrators and Supervisors in the AFT. A report and analysis 
of : superyisory membership in the . AFT and ih other inter- 
national unions. (Publication No. 128, 25’cents per cdpy.) 

: ' . ■ ' . ‘ • ■ ■ — . 

, r . 

Less Than -an Egg a Day. An analysis of the average salaries of 
. teachers as compared with the salaries of other occupations. 
(Publication No. 181, 25 cents per copy.) 

i ^ 

■ I ’ X 

Would You Believe? A study of the contrast between union and 
. noii-union teacher salaries. (Publicatfoh No. 86, $2.50 per hun- 
dred.) 






PubUshed by the Americaii Federatlciii of 
Teaehen, AFL-CIO, 716 N. Rtifh St, 
CbieagOr 111* 60611 " 
PObUeation No. 66 

Price: 26 cents to memben; 
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